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WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 
By C. W. McC. 

Women as well as men are human beings, and 
voting is one of tite special rights which dis- 
tinguishes human beings from brutes. 

Women are not identical with men, and their 
special interests should be represented at the 
ballot box as are the interests of men. 

Women are the mothers of citizens and future 
citizens. They have the greatest possible stake 
ir the government, and deserve the greatest pos- 
sible honor and power. 

Women will advance in self-respect when no 
longer branded with the stigma of disfranchise- 
ment. They will no longer hold themselves so 
cheap in marriage or out of it. 

Women by the payment of direct taxes on their 
property and indirect taxes on what they eat and 
wear, contribute to Governmental revenues and 
should, because of this financial interest, be rep- 
resented in every government not a tyranny. 

Women increase the Nation’s wealth by their 
industry, three-fourths of the married women 
doing their own housework, sewing, nursing, 
ete., and over 7,000,000 working outside their 
homes in remunerative pursuits. 

Women’s ballots will hasten the golden era of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Women’s special cares—home and children— 
are not legally protected when the homemakers 
have no votes. 

Women’s ballots may bring greater attention 
to the sanitary needs of home, factory and street. 

Women are so universally law-abiding that 
only 1 per cent of the criminals in State’s prison 
are women (December, 1910). 

Women with the ballot 
structive wars, injurious 
their own best beloved. 

Women are so generally that even 
fraud, force, money, pretended love, and the al- 
lurements of an idle, elegant life, cannot tempt 
from virtue’s path enough women to supply the 
demand. 

Women are well educated, almost all women in 
California being able to read and write, and 
their intelligent vote would greatly benefit the 
State. 

Women’s ballots are feared by evil doers, who 
avow their dread of what women might do to 
their nefarious businesses. 

Women might help administer California affairs 
more economically, honestly and progressively 
than have the present voters. Many men admit 
that California men and women together could 
do much better for themselves, the State and 
posterity, than could either sex alone. 

Women who are slave mothers bring forth 
slave children. An enfranchised motherhood 
will bring forth a race which has never been 
equalled for nobility, heroism, and true greatness. 

Women in California are as intelligent, virtu- 
ous, and public-spirited as are the women of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Finland, Norway, 
Isle of Man, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho 

and Washington, where women vote for all offi- 
cers elected by the people. 

Women in California deserve the ballot as 
much as do the women of Kansas, England, Ice- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Canada, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Natal, South Africa, where women en- 
joy municipal suffrage. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


| The Jew and the Labor Movement | 


There was an interesting discussion in the 
Labor Council last Friday evening on the atti- 
tude of Jews toward the organized workers. 
It was started by the published declaration 
of William L. Gerstle, late president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, that the “open shop” 
should become the rule in San Francisco. 
Mr. Gerstle is a Jew. In addition to this, the 
“man on the street” has it that the rich Jews 
of the community are in league to combat the 
trade-union movement. 

The “man on the street” is oft-times wrong. 
Probably he is in this instance. However 
that may be, the fact remains that the Jews 
are prominent in the unions of the world. 

Two or three of the delegates drew particu- 
lar attention to the shirtwaist makers and 


cloak makers of New York City, to the striking 
garment workers of Chicago, and to the up- 
heavals against “the things that are” on the 
part of the large groups of men and women, 
who have stood splendidly together, as the 
best evidence that Jews, who comprise the ma- 
jority of those associated with the branches 


of the clothing industry in the east, are heart 
and soul with the efforts of the toilers to ad- 
vance their interests. 

It was also pointed out that Samuel Gom- 
pers, whose record at the head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will live as long as 
the labor movement is known, is a Jew. Many 
men holding international and local offices are 
also members of that race. 

Naturally, these men want it clearly under- 
stood that if the rumor that Jews are going 
to “start trouble” has the semblance of truth, 
it is only a very small percentage that is re- 
sponsible. There are among wealthy Jews 
some who are very much in sympathy with 
the trade union and all it stands for. The 
great body of those who constitute the rank 
and file repudiate the action of the few, who 
would foment industrial disturbances and en- 
danger a revival of the worst type of class 
antagonisms. 

Our members of the Hebrew faith need not 
fear that the stand of the Gerstles and a few 
like them will be misunderstood. History has 
proved the case of the rank and file. Their 
loyalty to the labor movement is unquestioned. 

The feeling of uneasiness in this city is not 
doing San Francisco any good. If industrial 
war is to come, it is deeply to be regretted. 
The blame will not be attachable to the trade 
unionists, but to the coterie of the rich who 
are ever anxious to avail themselves of every 
opportunity to add to their dollars, forgetful 
of all that is bound up in such action. The 
move hinted at is opposed by the vast ma- 
jority of the citizens of the western metropolis. 
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THIRTY YEARS IN THE MOVEMENT. 
By H. M. Burnet. 


Letter No. 1. 


After a lifetime practically devoted to the 
cause of unionism, and a pretty thorough knowl- 
edge of the various methods, past and present, 
that have been inaugurated for the purpose of 


adjusting the inequalities between productive 
capital and productive labor, and noting the vary- 
ing success and failure as from time to time 
the struggle has gone on, and also noting the 
tremendous amount of energy and expense that 
has been used in these class struggles, have 
many times made me pause and seriously con- 
template whether our methods were not very 
crude and illy-adapted to accomplish the end 
most desired. 

Up to the present time, the most successful 
plan seems to be that of trade autonomy, each 
craft for itself, with a somewhat feeble attempt at 
moral assistance. 

In plain English, this means fight your 
battles as individual crafts, and the other similar 
crafts will keep right on attending strictly to 
their end of the business, and infringe upon the 
trade jurisdiction of the fellow who is doing 
the fighting, at every possible opportunity, and 
unless the fighting craft is powerful enough to 
force both the employer and grafting moral 
supporters to agree to their demands, they must 
of necessity go down and out, and the craft 
divided up into as many branches as capital can 
devise, so that the complication may never end, 
and the game of profit continue. 

This conclusively proves to me that one of 
the weakest joints in the armor of the trade 


- unions is the jurisdictional question; and also 


leads to the conclusion that the greatest factor 
in spreading this trade-union disease has been 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Later on, I propose to devote some space to 
this institution and its method of government. 

At present I will make this statement and chal- 
lenge its refutation: In every instance of trade 
disputes on jurisdiction sent up to the A. F. of L. 
for adjustment, it has either been passed up to 
some irresponsible body, ignored, or else in the 
event of a decision, made more complicated than 
ever by attempting to placate both sides to the 
dispute, whereas the very nature and composition 
of the organization would indicate the necessity 
of rendering a clean-cut decision on autonomous 
lines. 

Another weak point in trade unionism is its 
lack of co-operation in the use of its purchasing 
power, especially in the necessaries of life. This 
subject I propose to take up later on, and hope 
to advance something new and interesting. 

The present methods of co-operation in the 
sale of labor, even by unions of identical crafts, 
and under national or international government, 
is absolutely a misnomer and should be termed 
“forced contribution,” certainly it is very crude 
and ineffectual. 

To illustrate: How often do we find in the 
case of a lockout or strike involving some par- 
ticular craft, a portion of the members who 
gladly devote their time, contribute their money, 
and even jeopardize their positions in order to 
render all possible assistance; and another por- 
tion of the members who never devote a moment 
of their time, who grudgingly give money, and 
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absolutely refuse to become known as being in- 
volved in any way. 

A craft 100 per cent organized, with this kind 
of co-operation behind it, can only progress in 
proportion to its co-operative strength. 

The principal short-sightedness in the trade- 
union movement, in my opinion, is the utter lack 
of political action, on clean-cut economic and 
trade-union lines. 

Up to the present time, with but few excep- 
tions, unionists have been but pawns upon the 
political chessboard, moved about at the beck 
and call of corporation tools, sometimes desig- 
nated as political bosses, sometimes under 
the disguise of labor leaders. It matters little 
under what guise the deception—labor loses. 

Before any permanent advancement can be 
gained, every man and woman engaged in the 
economic struggle must unite upon a fixed and 
definite plan of political control of governments, 
the natural resources, and the productive ma- 
chinery. 

Up to the present time, trade unionists have 
been taught to avoid all action pertaining to 
politics, or entering the political field. And it 
is of only recent date that the great and mighty, 
the A. F. of L., has deviated from the course 
so strenuously adhered to as to advise the use of 
the boycott in the case of certain office seekers 
whose past records have been very detrimental 
to organized labor. In fact all our national and 
international officers have vigorously opposed 
such action. The question is rapidly forcing 
itself to the front and shows the correctness of 
this position. 

I maintain that it is untenable for these rea- 
sons: Every producer knows that the present 
system of economic production and distribution 
is wrong, that the producer’s dollar is only one- 
tenth as large as the dollar of the employing and 
non-producing class. That trade unionism, up 
to the present time, has advanced only to the 
point whereby it bargains collectively for the 
sale of its labor. That capital, representing far 
less in numbers than labor, has advanced through 
trust organization to a point far in advance, and 
to the extent of absolute control of all the natu- 
ral resources, the full control of productive ma- 
chinery, the absolute dictation of local, State and 
National Governments, and through these com- 
bined powers, now can dictate the exact value 
of labor’s dollar. 

It is true that, at times, labor forces capital 
to increase the number of wage dollars, but 
capital invariably comes back with compound 
interest by setting the purchasing value on labor’s 
dollar, and at the same time not interfering with 
the intrinsic value of its own. 

Twenty men today own the United States, 
metaphorically speaking, and one hundred con- 
trol the destinies of the world. 

The only obstacle preventing the absolute own- 
ership and actual serfdom of all the masses is 
Organized labor. And as sure as history repeats 
itself, so will organized labor readjust the in- 
equalities and out of chaos bring justice. 

(To be continued.) 
———-_-a___ 


Joseph Fels of Philadelphia, soap maker and 
single tax apostle, is coming to San Francisco. 
His “sack” is estimated to be worth $8,000,000. 
He told a Chicago reporter that all millionaires 
are robbers, and pointed with pride to a news- 
paper article headed: ‘“Confessed Robber! Jos- 
eph Fels, Millionaire, Tells How He Got It.” 
He is against the “system,” in favor of single tax 
and a low tariff, and gives away large sums of 
money to further his beliefs. 


———— EE 
Private family has nicely-furnished sunny front 


parlor for gentleman; bath; 58 Landers street, 
near Market and Fourteenth; rent, $10. *ee 
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E. Smith, a cigar maker from New Albany, 
was run over and killed by a train near Elk 
Grove, Sacramento County, last Monday morn- 
ing. The unfortunate man was terribly man- 
gled, and identification was made by the discov- 
ery of his union card. 

Senator Perley presented in the South Dakota 
Senate on January 16th a bill to obtain a vote 
of the women of the State on the question of 
suffrage when the proposition is again submitted, 
the vote to be taken with women inspectors and 
in a separate ballot box at the regular election 
places. ‘ 

A letter to every member of the Illinois Leg- 
islature reminding him of the pledge of his party 
platform and the great majority demanding it, in 
favor of a constitutional amendment providing for 
the initiative and referendum has been mailed by 
the Chicago Single Tax Club. 

The “Bakers’ Journal” of January 14th con- 
tained 116 pages, partly in English, the rest in 
German. The occasion was the celebration of 
the silver jubilee of the organized bakers. The 
latter have done good work, frequently under dis- 
advantages, and it is to be hoped that the golden 
jubilee will see still further advances for the 
workers of this craft. 

A meeting was held at Trieste, Austria, recent- 
ly in order to discuss the question of the supply 
of meat in the country, a question which is by 
no means settled as yet. As a result of resolu- 
tions passed, the butchers have closed their shops 
by way of protest at the small quantity of meat 
available. 

A report has been published by the “Frank- 
furter Zeitung” to the effect that efforts are be- 
ing made to form an international iron syndi- 
cate, and that a meeting of leading American and 
European representatives has been held. It is 
further reported that endeavors are being made 
to induce the important producers in each coun- 
try to send representatives to attend the meet- 
ing in Brussels some time during the coming 
spring, the object of which will be to appoint a 
committee to devise some arrangement for deal- 
ing with the present competitive state of affairs. 

The first attack upon a labor organization un- 
der the Sherman Anti-Trust Law was filed in the 
United States Court at Pensacola, Florida, on 
January 18th, by John P. Stokes, as counsel for 
Zack Mandeville, cotton screwman, who brings 
suit against the Cotton Screwmen’s Benevolent 
Association for damages of $5000, basing his 
claim on being prevented by the organization 
from plying his trade, at which he is skilled. 
The association refused to allow Mandeville to 
become a member, and employers refused to em- 
ploy him unless he was a member, as only mem- 
bers of the organization are employed in loading 
cotton on ships. This act, it is alleged, is a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in that the 
work is that of foreign commerce. 

The Anti-Japanese Laundry League has been 
gathering data to be used in the mandamus pro- 
ceedings instituted by the Sunset Japanese Laun- 
dry to compel the Supervisors to grant it a per- 
mit to maintain a steam boiler on its premises. 
The indications are that the Supervisors will not 
have to recede from their stand. The several 
Japanese laundries in the city have adopted new 
methods to prevent the league’s trailers from 
obtaining the addresses of patrons, but they 
failed, as the trailers secured the names of more 
than eighty patrons, who have been requested to 
change to white laundries. 

The Cincinnati “Chronicle” began its twentieth 
year of service to organized labor with the issue 
of January 14th. It is an excellent publication, 
and we trust it may prove to preach the doctrine 
for decades to come. 
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WILL THE MAIL CLERKS STRIKE? 
By Richard Caverly. 

The two gravest defects in the administration 
of the Post Office Department are, the enormous 
over-charges paid to the railway service, amount- 
ing to $20,000,000 annual loss to the Government; 
and the prevention by corporate influences of the 
adoption of the telegraph and telephone as a 
post-office betterment and. facility, although they 
have been adopted by the Post Office Depart- 
ments in 95 per cent of all the post offices in the 
other civilized governments of the world. 

The overcharges paid to the railways for mail 
service are such as to stagger belief. 

According to the Postmaster General’s reports 
in 1897, the Government pays 8 cents per 
pound for the transportation of mail matter, in 
addition to paying rental for the postal cars, 
while the express companies, who make large 
profits, are charged 1 cent per pound and less 
for the same service. 

Not only this, but while the average life of a 
postal car is twenty years, the Government pays 
on an average 200 per cent on the cost of a postal 
car as yearly rental, in addition to paying eight 
times the charge per pound paid by express 
companies for hauling the car. 

Postmaster-General Bissell’s report for 1894, 
page 531, and Wilson’s for 1895, page 31, show 
that the average price for carrying the mail was 
8 cents per pound, and this for an average dis- 
tance of 448 miles. 

The Texas and Southern Pacific Railroad car- 
ries caps, boots, cassimeres and hardware for 
cight-tenths of a cent per pound, from New 
Orleans to San Francisco, 2500 miles, or five 
times the average haul of the mail for which 8 
cents a pound is paid; that is, the Government 
pays fifty times as much. 

On an investigation before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a few years ago, George R. 
Blanchard testified that the express companies 
carried milk to New York, a distance of 396 
miles, at a charge of one-sixth of a cent per 
pound, returning the cans free, and that the dis- 
tance could be increased to 1000 miles and there 
would still be a profit at one-sixth of a cent; 
while the Government pays for the transportation 
of the mails over the same lines, 8 cents for an 
average of 448 miles, besides paying for the an- 
nual rental of the cars largely more than 200 
per cent on their cost. 

Joseph H. Choate, who appeared for the rail- 
road at the same investigation, testified that at a 
rate of one-third of a cent per pound on forty 
quart cans of milk, there would be a profit of 
200 to 300 per cent. 

The Government now has an action for $170,- 
000,000 against the railroads of the United States 
for money improperly collected by the railroads 
for carrying the mail. 

About four years ago, Victor Murdock, Con- 
gressman from Kansas, made a fight against what 
was called the “false-divisor” used in calculating 
the weight of the railway mail. As a result of 
the fight, Postmaster-General Cortelyou issued a 
special order requiring that in future the mail 
should be weighed seven days, and that the total 
should be divided by seven instead of six in com- 
puting the average daily haul. At the time this 
order was made, the difference between the result 
worked out by the two divisors was $5,000,000 an- 
nually. 

The practice of using six instead of seven as 
the divisor had been carried on for thirty-four 
years; therefore, approximately, $170,000,000 ex- 
cess charges were paid out during that period to 
the railways. Fearing that the Government would 


move to recover this enormous sum, the rail- 
ways have, through their lobbies, made efforts 
lately to have Congress “legalize” the divisor 
seven, with the purpose of validating these old- 
time payments. 

Now we learn of more economy in the postal 
department, but not economy so far as the rail- 
ways are concerned, but it is reported 636 railway 
mail clerks will be discharged from the service, 
and those remaining will have their hours in- 
creased without extra compensation, a clear vio- 
lation of the law. 

The average pay of a mail clerk is about $900 
a year. There are about 17,000 of them, and they 
are now on the point of rebellion against over- 
work and under pay. This reduction means 
that about one out of each twenty-five clerks will 
be discharged. 

And yet our country is growing rapidly, and 
mail in like manner. It takes from twenty-four 
hours to seven days for my mail to reach me from 
Vallejo, distance thirty miles. How long will it 
take when the Postmaster reduces his forces? 

It now takes forty-eight hours, under present 
management of the post office, before the San 
Francisco “Star” reaches my ‘residence. 

I reside about one mile from the main post 
office, and at no time for the past two years has 
the mail reached me before ten o’clock a. m., 
often after twelve o’clock. 

Screw your economy out of the letter carriers 
and the postal clerks, Mr. Postmaster, and you 
will receive your reward in heaven, but not on 
earth. 

A tie-up of the mail service and a walk out of 
mail clerks is promised unless the Postmaster- 
General discontinues his impositions and the vio- 
lation of the eight-hour law. 

Sunday service is required in practically all 
offices, and most of the letter carriers are re- 
quired to report on Sunday and route their mail 
for the first delivery on Monday. Practically one- 
half of the carriers are thus om duty every other 
Sunday. 

It might be possible that the $12,000,000 reduc- 
tion in the postal deficit came about through le- 
gitimate economy, but it is also true that by in- 
creasing the working hours and the disappoint- 
ment consequent in not getting the expected in- 
crease of salary, a good big part of the reduction 
in the deficit was a result of economy at the 
expense of useful labor of the department. 

The First Assistant Postmaster-General states 
in his report that of 4475 clerks appointed to the 
clerical force last year, 2498 were appointed to fill 
vacancies, which shows 2000 or more clerks re- 
signed. 

So many resignations are an indication of dis- 
satisfaction among the clerks with working con- 
ditions. 

If the Postmaster-General wants to be fair with 
the employees of his department, why does he 
not observe the eight-hour law, and force Con- 
gress to enact relief measures? Most all other 
public employees observe the eight-hour law. 

Write a postal card to your Congressman ask- 
ing him to do justice to postal clerks, and work 
for a cut on rates paid railroads for hauling mail, 
instead of from the salaries of underpaid and 
overworked clerks. 

—————————eee 


The rat is doomed. This fact of great import 
to the feminine population of New York City 
was brought over on January 14th fresh from 
the innermost recesses of the fashion factories by 
William K. Kurzman, an exponent of Parisian 
ideas in dress, who arrived on the French liner 
Province. 
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A PRINTING PLANT FOR MILWAUKEE. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

Steps are being taken toward the establishment 
of a municipal printing plant in Milwaukee. It 
is the idea of the administration that a great 
deal of money can be saved, and a great con- 
venience effected, by the establishment of a 
municipal plant. 

The printing bill of a large city like Milwaukee 
is enormous. It amounts to somewhere near 
$23,000 per year. 

In addition to the work done by the city, there 
is several thousand dollars’ worth of printing 
done by the county. It is the idea of those in 
charge of the plans for the municipal plant that 
the work of the county could be done in connec- 
tion with that of the city. 

A committee has been investigating the ex- 
perience of other cities where municipal printing 
is being done, and will report upon the best 
method of procedure. 

In connection with the printing plant, it is also 
proposed later on to establish a municipal jour- 
nal. This will be an official journal of the city 
of Milwaukee, and will discuss in a non-partisan 
and scientific way the various municipal problems 
as they are handled from time to time by the city. 

If these projects are carried out, the adminis- 
tration will have direct control of a very effective 
publicity enterprise, as well as of all its printing. 
It goes without saying, of course, that strict 
trade-union conditions will be given to those who 
work for the municipal printery, and an effort 
will be made to make the enterprise a financial 
success also. 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Seamen Denounce Ship Subsidy. 


San Francisco.—Charging that President Taft 
is deceiving the people when he urges a ship 
subsidy as a means for restoring the United 
States flag to its former place upon the high 
seas, Walter Macarthur, editor of the “Coast Sea- 
men’s Journal,’ shows that the big interest be- 
hind all Taft’s urging is the steel trust, who 
alone and solely would be the beneficiary of the 
proposed subsidy. 

“The ship-building trust,” says Macarthur, “has 
a monopoly of the business in this country. It 
is simply a branch of the ‘steel trust.’ 

“Now, if a prospective ship owner goes to the 
steel trust and says he wants a ship built the 
trust tells him he must pay what it asks because 
he cannot buy from any other concern. 

“So the prospective owner goes to England or 
Germany or France and has his vessel built. 
Then he must sail his craft under the flag of 
the country in which it is built.” 


Wisconsin Labor Demands Twenty-Eight Laws. 


Madison, Wis.—The legislative committee of 
the State Federation of Labor has introduced in 
the State Assembly twenty-eight proposed labor 
laws. With the score of newly-elected Socialists 
and a radical Governor friendly to labor, these 
measures will be strongly supported, with every 
chance of them becoming laws. 

Among the most important is a bill for com- 
pensating those injured while at work. This 
measure is considered certain of passage although 
bitterly opposed by the corporations who will 
attempt to amend it into a meaningless law. 

Bills taking away the assumption of risk of 
the employee and the defenses of the fellow- 
servant rule; forbidding judges from reducing 
the awards in damage case verdicts; permitting 
strikers to induce strike breakers to quit work 
ii it is done in a peaceable manner. Unions 
shall be permitted to use the boycott. No union 
shall be responsible for the crimes of its mem- 
bers. 

Every employer who advertises for labor and 
has a strike on must state the fact in the adver- 
tisement. If the bill passes, the employers who 
break the law will be subject to a fine of $1000, 
or three years in the penitentiary. 


Big Navy Plot to Kill Eight Hours. 


Washington, D. C.—After sending admirals 
and naval constructors to Congressional commit- 
tees to fight the eight-hour law, the Secretary of 
the Navy has himself appeared in open opposi- 
tion to an eight-hour day. He asserts that the 
Government can make a great saving by working 
its men long hours and that private firms will 
not bid as long as the eight-hour law is in effect. 

Extreme suspicion has been aroused by the 
complete absence of bids for the construction of 
war vessels, and Representative Calder of New 
York has introduced a resolution in the House 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to report as 
to “whether there is evidence of any combination 
or agreement among ship builders that is oper- 
ated to the disadvantage of the Government; 
also whether there is an evidence of an agree- 
ment among ship builders respecting bids for 
contracts for warships.” 


California to Stop Child Labor. 

Sacramento, Cal—The most far-reaching meas- 
ure ever proposed for the protection of children 
has been introduced in the State Legislature by 
Senator Hare at the instance of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. It provides complete prohibi- 
tion of the employment of children under the 
age of fourteen years in any sort of business, 
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including that of messenger service. The only 
exception to this is made in cases where the 
judge of the juvenile court, upon report of pro- 
bation officers that the child’s parents are in- 
capacitated through illness, may issue a permit 
for the briefest possible time. Truant officers 
are given right of inspection of all interdicted 
places of employment. No minor under sixteen 
years of age may be employed during school 
hours. 


Banks Finally Recognize Unions. 

New York.—The first bank to sign an agree- 
ment with the Bank and Office Employees’ Un- 
ion, granting all the demands made by its clerks, 
is that of M. & L. Jarmulowsky, of 165 East 
Broadway. 

For the first time in the history of the labor 
movement a union sign will be displayed in a 
bank. Demands will be served on all the other 
banks and offices on the East Side, for an imme- 
diate settlement of the union’s requirements. 

The clerks request all workers to make their 
deposits or send money before 8 o’clock in the 
evening, and thus help them to carry out the 
plans as outlined by the union. According to the 
agreement the banks will have to close at 8 
o’clock in the evening, except Saturdays, when 
the clerks will work later. 


Pastors Walk to Aid Car Strike. 

Everett, Wash.—Following a strike of the 
motormen and conductors of the Everett Rail- 
way, Light and Water Co., because the men were 
only receiving $1.80 a day in wages, all of the 
ministers in the city preached sermons in their 
churches, taking the part of the strikers and 
advising their members to walk. 

The Rev. W. E. McLeod of the First Presby- 
terian Church, started the slogan “I walk,” and 
declared that 18 cents an hour paid the street 
carmen meant starvation. “We pay the washer- 
woman at our house 25 cents an hour for her 
services,” he said, “and I can’t see the justice 
in a rich corporation asking a man to support his 
family on 18 cents an hour.” 

A committee headed by Mayor Hartley at- 
tempted to settle the strike by arbitration, but 
the company refused to arbitrate and now threat- 
ens to invoke the aid of the United States Gov- 
ernment on the ground that its contract to trans- 
port letters through the city is interfered with. 


Locomotive Boiler Inspection Wins. 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate has at last 
yielded to the continued hammering of the legis- 
lative committees from the railroad brotherhoods 
and the boiler makers and passed the Locomotive 
Boiler Inspection Bill. The measure is now in 
the hands of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, where Representa- 
tive Mann, its chairman, has promised it a speedy 
passage. 

Expert boiler makers, among them Thomas 
Nolan, third vice-president of the International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship- 
builders, and H. S. Jeffrey, exposed the custom 
on many roads of patching rotten boilers until, 
in some cases, the engineers were compelled to 
put bran in the boilers to stop the leaks. 

Long lists of engineers mutilated and killed 
by boiler explosions were presented by Assistant 
General Chief Engineer of the B. of L. E., H. E. 
Wills, who is also National Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the four great railroad brotherhoods. 
Wills tore to shreds the arguments of the rail- 
road lawyers that explosions were practically all 
caused by low water in the boilers. Locomotive 
engineers, said Wills, are not given to carelessly 
committing suicide, but he did point out cases 
where men were compelled to take out engines 
with leaking and dangerous boilers or lose their 
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NEW LABOR LAWS. 
Progress of 1910. 

“The continued appointment of State commis- 
sions to study workmen’s compensation indicates 
that the public has accepted the fact of the in- 
justice of employers’ liability laws, and is now 
eager for a workable scheme of compensation or 
insurance for industrial accidents,” says the “Re- 
view of Labor Legislation of 1910,” recently is- 
sued from its New York office by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 

This interesting and convenient review sum- 
marizes in twenty-four pages the activities of the 
various Legislatures which have passed laws for 
the protection of labor during the present year, 
and includes a complete index to the new labor 
laws. 

Employers’ Liability. 

Commissions in addition to those of 1909 (Min- 
nesota, New York, Wisconsin) were this year 
created by the Legislatures of Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Massachusetts, and by the Federal 
Government. The Governor of Washington also 
has recently appointed a commission. In Ohio 
and New York the liability laws were greatly 
modified in favor of the injured, and for the first 
time in this country we now have a law which 
provides compensation, in more than one in- 
dustry, for accidents, regardless of fault. In this 
law New York included eight extra hazardous 
employments and has worked out a definite 
scheme of compensation for injuries. The injured 
man has a choice of accepting compensation ac- 
cording to the given schedule or of suing under 
the existing liability law. By another New York 
act, employer and employee may agree volun- 
tarily upon a compensation scheme for those in- 
dustries not included in the compulsory law. 

The “Review” discusses also the second Mary- 
land measure providing relief for coal mine em- 
ployees, and the amendment to the Federal law, 
which simplifies procedure and greatly reduces 
costs by permitting actions for damages to be 
brought in State or district courts. 

Old-Age Pensions. 

While the principle of providing pensions for 
public-service employees has long been estab- 
lished in such States as Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, the “Review” states that the American 
Legistatures have not yet accepted the principle 
of industrial old-age pensions. A bill, based upon 
a careful preliminary study of existing systems 
of industrial pensions in other countries, was 
presented in Massachusetts but was defeated. 
New Jersey, however, has provided for a commis- 
sion to report a bill in 1911. 

Hours of Labor. 

An amendment to the Federal eight-hour law 
of 1892 definitely brings construction work on 
navy vessels within the operation of the law. By 
an act which promises to be enforceable, the 
eight-hour day is established on public works in 
Kentucky. Attempts to restrict the hours of 
labor for women in Ohio were unsuccessful, but 
in New York and Virginia, efforts to extend the 
working day by special exemption for certain 
occupations were defeated. Legislation affecting 
the hours and working conditions of children 
was enacted in eight States and the District of 
Columbia. The night-messenger service was 
closed to young persons in several States, and 
in New Jersey a long struggle to prohibit the 
night work of children met with final success. 

Health and Safety. 

“The widespread discussion of compensation 
for injured workmen has emphasized anew the 
importance of the prevention of accidents.” In- 
terstate railroads are to be more carefully 


equipped with safety devices, and in Ohio and 
Virginia cars must be constructed to provide 
greater protection for workmen. 

The health of employees in factories received 
considerable attention. 


Workers exposed to the 
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humidity of textile factories in Massachusetts, to 
the injurious dusts in New York factories, to in- 
dustrial diseases in Illinois, and to the long hours 
and low wages in the steel industry, will all re- 
ceive better protection because of the legislation 
of this year. 

Trade Disputes. 

On the subject of trade disputes, a swarm of 
bills were introduced and defeated. 

The method of the Canadian Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act has been frequently rec- 
ommended, but bills modeled on this law have 
invariably failed to pass. Massachusetts, how- 
ever, has this year required employers who ad- 
vertise for help when a strike is on, to state that 
fact in the advertisement. Laws recognizing the 
union label were enacted in Maryland and South 
Carolina. 

Unemployment. 

“No legislation exists in this country for the 
direct relief of unemployment,” says this “Re- 
view.” In Massachusetts, a bill providing funds 
for construction or repair work during times of 
industrial depression, was defeated. The estab- 
lishment of free employment offices in Baltimore 
and in the cities of New Jersey was defeated, 
while the Federal regulation of employment bu- 
reaus with special reference to those dealing with 
immigrants has been urged upon Congress, with 
no better results. Stricter regulations as to fees 
and records in employment bureaus were put in 
force in New York and Virginia, and in Massa- 
chusetts a commission has been appointed to 
study the workings of both public and private 
agencies. 

Immigration. 

Of the greatest importance in this field is the 
New York Bureau of Industries and Immigra- 
tion established this year within the State De- 
partment of Labor. The bureau will have power 
to investigate the demand for and possible supply 
of alien labor, to inspect all labor camps, to 
ascertain the conditions of employment and to aid 
in the best placement of such labor. Among the 
specific duties required are: the inspection of 
philanthropic and of employment and contract- 
labor agencies dealing with the employment or 
distribution of aliens; the gathering of informa- 
tion concerning deportable aliens in prisons and 
asylums and the assistance in their deportation; 
co-operation with other authorities in protecting 
the immigrant again8t fraud and extortion by pri- 
vate bankers, notaries public, and in connection 
with transportation and landing facilities. The 
bureau must also secure a complete list of names, 
ages and destinations of alien school children, 
send copies to local authorities, and advise as to 
best methods of instruction in citizenship. 

Enforcement of the Law. 

The great problem of the future is the admin- 
istration and enforcement of the law. Constantly 
increasing attention is being given to those de- 
vices which make laws effective, violations are 
more severely penalized, and the powers of in- 
spectors are more definitely outlined, but still 
more attention must be concentrated on this 
subject. 

In Massachusetts a special commission was 
appointed to study and report an effective system 
of factory inspection. “Until our machinery for 
law enforcement is worked out on a more scien- 
tific basis,” the “Review” concludes, “our labor 
legislation will continue to be lacking in effect- 
iveness.” 

Prepare for 1911. 

Thirteen States held regular legislative ses- 
sions this year. In addition, as many as four 
special sessions were called. During the next 
few months over forty different Legislatures will 
be in session, and preparation should be made 
early for progressive legislation. This “Review” 
furnishes the facts in convenient form at the 
time they are most needed. 
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CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION IN EUROPE. 

Child-labor legislation in six European cour- 
tries—Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland—is the subject of an article 
printed in Bulletin 89 of the Bureau of Labor 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
All of these nations have recognized the exist- 
ence of a child-labor problem and have attempted 
to solve it by means of legislation restricting 
the gainful employment of children and by pro- 
viding a corps of officials whose special task it 
is to secure compliance with the terms of the 
law. 

The German child-labor law permits industrial 
employment to begin at fourteen years, although 
work not exceeding six hours per day may begin 
at thirteen if the required school attendance has 
been completed. For occupations considered as 
dangerous or injurious, the employment of chil- 
dren is prohibited, or is permitted only under 
special regulations. For children under sixteen 
years the hours of work are limited to ten, and 
night work is prohibited between the hours of 
8:30 and 5:30. 

In many respects the most radical departure 
in child-labor legislation on the Continent is 
found in the German child-labor law of 1903, 
which attempts to regulate the employment of 
children in their own homes and under the di- 
rection of their parents. This law owes its enact- 
ment largely to the systematic investigation in- 
augurated by a national organization of school- 
teachers who became convinced that the factory 
laws had in many instances driven the child 
laborers out of the factories into home indus- 
tries and into non-industrial pursuits not reached 
by previous legislation. The new law is not 
proving easy of enforcement, and some time will 
be required to draw valid conclusions in regard 
to its actual effects. The German inspectors are 
able to visit only about half of the establish- 
ments subject to the factory laws. In some 
States of the Empire only one-fourth are in- 
spected. 

In Italy the law fixes the age at which indus- 
trial work may be begun at twelve years, though 
for all workers under fifteen years certain re- 
strictions are imposed, including the requirement 
of a physician’s certificate of physical fitness, and 
in dangerous and injurious occupations employ- 
ment is entirely prohibited. The hours of labor 
are limited to eleven per day between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen. Night work between the 
hours of 8 and 6 (or between 9 and 5 from April 
to September) is prohibited for persons under 
fifteen years and for all females. 

The Italian experience, with their factory in- 
spection, has been too short to justify any gen- 
eral conclusion with regard to its efficiency. The 
system, in fact, does not yet apply adequately 
to the Kingdom as a whole, but only to certain 
industrial portions. 

In Switzerland the Federal law prohibits the 
factory employment of children under fourteen 
years, but for dangerous or injurious occupa- 
tions, which include an extended list, employment 
may not begin under sixteen. The maximum 
hours of labor per day under sixteen years are 
eleven. For all employees under eighteen years, 
night work between the hours of 8 and 6 (or 
between 8 and 5 during June, July, and August) 
is entirely prohibited. 

Switzerland presents a bewildering variety of 


cantonal labor laws, as well as_ considerable 
divergence in the enforcement of the Federal 
law. 


A striking feature of the study in Switzerland 
relates to the employment of school children out- 
side of school hours. A recent investigation 
furnished much detailed information showing the 
employment of very large numbers of children 
working long hours and at night under such con- 
ditions. 
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“T heartily wish that every trophy of victory 
might crumble away, and that every reminiscence 
or tradition of a hero, from the beginning of the 
world to this day, could pass out of all men’s 
memories at once and forever.”,—“‘Our Old 
Home,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Tomorrow (Saturday) is “tag day” for the 
Union Man’s Orphanage at San Lorenzo. The 
“Labor Clarion” hopes a large sum of money 
may be secured for this worthy cause, and that 
it may prosper exceedingly. 

ee ee 

The cooks have refused, by nearly a unanimous 
vote, to close the charter. This is a good step. 
The unions should be free, or practically so, for 
all who wish to enter. A cordial welcome, a 
low initiation fee, open meetings and educational 
facilities will do a very great deal for the move- 
ment in its upward course. 

—————_—_&_____ 

Persistently and consistently this paper advo- 
cates the claim of the union label. The story is 
old, but the possibilities are new. Trade union- 
ists and friends of advanced conditions should 
remember the claims of the silent token of all 
that is opposed to the sweatshop, the tenement 
house and the poorly-paid long workday. 

eet 

The House of Representatives last Saturday 
agreed to attach a provision to the General Post 
Office Bill which requires that letter carriers 
shall not work more than eight hours a day. 
The forty-eight hour week is the exact wording, 
hut it is believed the department will construe 
this to mean not more than eight hours daily for 
six days each week. 

—_ _—__@—___. 

It is to be hoped that the California Legisla- 
ture will give this western country the best of 
the argument when propositions are considered 
to permit landlords to cover all their land with 
buildings. With so much out-of-doors and with 
the undesirable example of some other large cit- 
ies, the claims of sunshine and air to produce a 
higher type of citizenship are superior to the sel- 
fish desires dominated by the dollar. Give the 
children their birthright. 

————————Ee 

C(ollier’s) W(eekly) Post of bran fame will 
have reason for another full page “ad” in the 
dailies of the country. The enterprising publi- 
cation to which the Battle Creek millionaire will 
have the pleasure of paying $50,000 for libel, has 
issued a sixty-four page booklet, copies of which 
have been sent the “Labor Clarion,” giving the 
history of the famous case. Mr. Post may now 
read the truth, according to testimony given 
under oath, about the composition of Postum and 
Grape-Nuts. If he looks closely on the last page, 
he will also see, in large type: “There’s a Ver- 
dict.” There is. 
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AN ACT THAT SHOULD BE PASSED. 

The California Legislature is considering a 
measure to provide for the regulation of the 
business of watchmen, guards and private detec- 
tives in the State of California; to provide for the 
granting of permits to engage in such occupa- 
tions, and prescribing penalties for the violation 
thereof. 

This Senate Bill No. 222 is aimed to remedy 
a condition of affairs that is no credit to this 
land. The reckless manner in which human life 
is taken in the United States is a subject of won- 
derment to older communities of people. 

One reason of this yearly slaughter is the in- 
discriminate way firearms are carried—and used. 
The laws at present covering the issuance of per- 
mits are inadequate to effect a remedy. Many 
men carry revolvers who have no moral or legal 
right so to do. In the heat of passion, crimes 
are committed which society is justified in pro- 
tecting itself against. 

This measure under discussion would make it 
unlawful for any person in the State to act as 
watchman, guard or private detective, and bear 
arms in such capacity, without first having ob- 
tained a permit from the Board of Supervisors or 
the legislative authority of a city. 

Then it is specifically explained how permits 
shall be applied for, and regulations are pro- 
vided to protect community interests. Violators 
of the act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and adequate punishment meted out. 

The “Labor Clarion” firmly believes the under- 
lying principle is good—protection of human 
life. The first requisite of legislation is to make 
it easy for the people to do right and difficult 
for them to do wrong. 

The union man, or the non-union man, who is 
illegally armed, is a menace to those with whom 
he comes in contact. We need more of the Eng- 
lish spirit in dealing with law breakers. Short 
shrift is accorded those who take human life. Its 
sacredness is recognized. This country could well 
afford to throw more safeguards around its citi- 
zens, and insist that one of the factors in the 
killing that goes on shall be eliminated. 

If firearms are absolutely necessary, then the 
proper authorities are to be permitted to issue 
them upon application. Nothing could be fairer 
than that. Men would be placed on an equality 
in asking permission, the custom of individuals 
arming themselves and others would be stopped, 
it would be easier to keep track of the weapons, 
and, what is more essential than anything else, 
men, women and children would be protected in 
their daily avocations. 

There is prevalent a feeling that “liberty” 
means do as one likes. One man’s liberty stops 
where another man’s liberty commences, No 
good reason has been advanced why the proper 
authorities should not be called upon to protect 
men and property in case of turmoil. This is a 
far better plan than to leave to the individual 
with a real or fancied grievance the right (?) to 
arm all and sundry—and oft-times they are a 
vicious collection of humans—who present them- 
selves for hire. 

Senate Bill No. 222 and its partner in the As- 
sembly deserve unanimous support. It is an easy 
matter for regular private detective agencies to 
comply with the proposed law, and those irregular 
agencies at which the bill is aimed deserve leg- 
islative control. 


A a 
“HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE.” 
In the January and February issues of “Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine” are two special articles from the 


pen of Frederick Palmer. The first is called 
“Otistown of the Open Shop,” and the second is 
entitled “San Francisco of the Closed Shop.” In 
our next two issues we will review these stories, 
taking the latter first. 

A veneer of truth is used upon which to build 
articles that shall be “readable.” The magazine 
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writer is in the field, usually, to sell his wares. 
The question of the character or truthfulness of 
the output is not always carefully considered. 
Trade unionists feel that Mr. Palmer has taken 
his “facts” from one side and that, of course, the 
employers’ side. So far as we have been able to 
learn, the gentleman is practically a stranger to 
those of whom he has written on the labor end. 
His stay in San Francisco is said to have been 
short. It goes without saying that Mr. Palmer 
is far better known to the representatives of the 
employers. 
A disinterested reviewer should see to it that 
every available channel of information j< 
searched, and that no favorites are played. 


THE TRUTH WILL OUT. 

Humboldt County, California, was a few years 
back the scene of union endeavor to improve 
the lot of the wage earners. The corporations 
and big lumber interests took up the struggle on 
the “industrial freedom” end. This meant, as 
usual, no protection for the workers and a cast- 
iron combine to control and name wage and 
hour and all other conditions on the part of the 
employers. The latter succeeded, in a measure, 
in gaining their wish. 

Instead of a satisfied, fairly-paid community, 
what is to be found today? The Humboldt 
“Times,” a daily paper, tells the story: 

“Time was, only a short time ago, when Eure- 
ka was the regular Saturday night Mecca of 
hundreds of woodsmen and employees in the 
mills. Naturally most of these men came from 
the plants of the Pacific Lumber Co., the Vance 
Redwood (Hammond’s) Lumber Co., and _ the 
Northern Redwood Lumber Co., and from their 
woods camps. They were well paid, a large 
proportion of them family men, and the volume 
of their local trade was immense. 

“On Saturday nights, as every citizen knows, 
they stood in impressive lines at the local banks 
to deposit their surplus wages. The wage level 
was such as to give the woodsmen a fair and 
just return for their labor. The entire commun- 
ity felt the beneficial effect, and the lumber cap- 
italists knew that they had the most efficient 
employees to be found. Eureka was prosperous. 
True, the woods and mill operations were not as 
great in extent as those of the present, but the 
conditions of the working men were such as to 
keep the entire community humming with indus- 
try and interested with visions of a great future. 

“Then came a change in the policy of the 
three big companies, and wages commenced to 
drop, even while the price of redwood lumber was 
gaily soaring. Local trade commenced to feel 
the effect. The policy was pursued further; more 
effect. Need we go on? 

“We believe that the reader who knows Hum- 
boldt County history can trace out, from this 
point, a direct line to the root of the one cause 
of the financial inanition which now disturbs us.” 

Tersely put, true, and indicative of all that is 
really meant by the term “open shop,” the above 
needs no comment. ‘ 

a 

Earl Rogers has quit the Merchants’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Los Angeles. It is 
understood that Rogers cost the association 
$18,000 in fees, and a huge expense account. The 
latter, according to report, was a source of cor- 
stant worry to F. J. Zeehandelaar, the employers’ 
walking delegate. Rogers said that his salary 
while with the association was equivalent to $10) 
a day. He says he is still with the Founders’ and 
Employers’ Association. This is the man ap 
pointed Assistant District Attorney to prosecute 
cases in which the M. and M. are particularly 
interested. The labor movement may proudly 
proclaim that it hasn’t one-hundredth part of 
the graft and chicanery that may be found in the 
small group of men who make a living off of the 
employers during industrial controversies. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Criticism of Courts. 

Governor Hadley, in his address before the 
American Federation of Labor convention at St. 
Louis, declared it perfectly proper to criticise 
a court after a decision had been rendered. 

“Judges in general have been more solicitous 
in protecting the rights of property than in pro- 
tecting the rights of the individual,” said Mr. 
Hadley. “I have never recognized any depart- 
ment of our Government as immune from criti- 
cism, and certainly the executive department has 
not been. 

“J do not see why the judiciary should not 
have the correctness of its reasoning subjected 
to criticism. This should be done for the pro- 
tection of just judges as against unjust judges, 
whose decisions are not based upon good reason- 
ing or good faith with public morals. We have 
been too tender, too solicitous, in our criticism 
of the judiciary, but the judge should not be criti- 
cised while a case is under advisement. 

“Legislation and court-made law both are only 
the expression of the people of the time, and a 
decision which may be just at one time may be 
quite impossible at a later date.” 

* * * 

Steel Trust Pensions. 


The Steel Trust has decided to plan for the 
payment of pensions to superannuated employ- 
ees. It sounds charitable, but the Steel Trust will 
probably see to it as do the railroads that very 
few employees “superannuate.” They are weeded 
out and younger men put in their places before 
the time limit is reached. The pension idea, 
which weakens the character of man individually 
and, finally, collectively, is tacit confession of in- 
adequate compensation and justice during the 
years of his activity and labor. Pay a man what 
he is worth, give him the chances for a decent 
living that you ask for yourself, -and let him 
provide for his own future. Don’t ‘reduce him to 
the level of a serf or a mendicant. To be sure, 
such a course would damage the halo on the 
brow of “philanthropy,” which would be an ar- 
gument for the better way. That men are willing 
and anxious to become pensioners, where once 
they treated the idea with scorn (in this country), 
shows what decadence of character and spirit the 
idea breeds.—San Francisco “Star.” 

* * * 
Definition of Slavery. 


Horace Greeley, in a letter to the national 
convention of abolitionists, held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1845, defines human slavery as follows: 

“First—Whenever certain human beings devote 
their time and thoughts mainly to obeying and 
serving other human beings, and this, not be- 
cause they choose to do so, but because they 
must, there (I think) is slavery 

“Second—Whenever human beings exist in such 
relations that a part, because of the positions 
they occupy and the functions they perform, are 
generally considered an inferior class to those 
who perform other functions or none, there ei 
think) is slavery. 

“Third—Whenever the ownership of the soil is 
so engrossed by a small part of the community 
that the far larger number are compelled to pay 
whatever the few may see fit to exact for the 
privilege of occupying and cultivating the earth, 
there is something very like slavery.” 

x * x 
Trying to Make Bricks Without Straw. 


Cincinnati pays from $60 to $72 a year for each 
electric arc street light. Covington, just across 
the Ohio River from Cincinnati, pays $55 a year 
for each light of the kind used in Cincinnati. 
And the private corporations that light the two 
cities are practically one. Covington’s lighting 
contract is for one year; the Cincinnati contract 
is for ten years. The present City Council of 
Cincinnati is considering the renewal of the con- 
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tract for ten years after June 1, 1912, which will 
be five months after the terms of the present city 
officials expire! So, according to the Cincinnati 
“Post,” “to prevent a renewal for a ten-year 
period at an exorbitant rate, civic organizations 
have demanded a public hearing on the specifica- 
tions which Council had refused to require of 
Service Director Sundmaker”! -If Cincinnati had 
a commission government, like that of Des 
Moines, of Cedar Rapids, of Colorado City, of 
Grand Junction, of Berkeley, it would not be ne- 
cessary for civic organizations to worry about 
public meetings over a proposed lighting con- 
tract. The real governing body of the city would 
then be the people, instead of the misgoverning 
body that now misrepresents the people of Cin- 
cinnati.—Chicago “Public.” 


* * & 
Child Labor. 

President Gompers, in his annual report to the 
recent convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, says: “The persistency and patience of 
the organized workers in behalf of the children 
of the nation are being rewarded. After years 
of heroic effort and weary periods of misrepre- 
sentation and misinterpretation by the grad- 
grinds of industry, the goal of ultimate 
success gradually but surely is being reached. 
The child, our nation’s most priceless pos- 
session, is at last being recognized by society, 
as its most valuable asset. Some other influen- 
tial portions of society have at last, after our re- 
peated warnings, continual struggles, and grati- 
fying successes, been convinced that we are right 
in asking protection for the child. They are 
taking a leaf from our book of endeavor and 
aspiration and are now rendering us valuable aid 
in behalf of better child-labor laws. This is as 
it should be, and as it should have been years 
ago. If it had been so, our newly discovered 


they are now appropriating without stint. This 
is another evidence of the truism, ‘Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.’” 

* * x 
A Really Excellent Suggestion. 

The San Francisco “Bulletin,” in the course of 
a comprehensive review of the eight-hour situa- 
tion in the iron trades industry, refers in this 
intelligent manner to the decision of the Indus- 
trial Conciliation Board’s sub-committee and its 
effect on the future: 

“Although the ultimate length of the working 
day has not yet been determined, it should not 
be hard to find a way to adjust matters so that 
there will be no increase in the number of 
hours. In this connection, the local employers 
might give further evidence of their good will 
by working persistently from now until Septem- 
ber 9th—the date set for a conference that will 


ing in the metal trades in the coast States—to 
induce the employers of Los Angeles and other 
cities in which the hours of labor are longer than 
in San Francisco, to agree to an eight-hour day. 

“Nothing can prevent the ultimate adoption of 
the eight-hour day in all trades. Fairness de- 
mands this, and it is in line with the spirit of the 
age. A shorter day is about all the toiler gets 
out of the great industrial advance to which 
American statisticians so proudly point. In 
eighty years labor-saving machinery has increased 
the productivity of the worker 125 per cent, but 
the advantage of the toiler is represented by a 
small reduction of hours and a wage increase 
of 16 per cent, all of which increase has been ab- 
sorbed by the constant rise in the cost of living. 
Surely, all workers are entitled to the eight-hour 
day, and it is to the interest of all concerned that 
“this slight benefit, so hardly earned by the men of 
the metal trades, should not be withdrawn.” 

This is in line with the “Labor Clarion’s” sug- 
gestion, and is one that should appeal to all 
citizens. 


auxiliaries could more consistently claim credit | 


determine the average number of hours prevail- | 


THE STORY WELL TOLD. 

Charles F. Fleischmann and Alfred E. Steimer 
gave an historical summary of the organization 
and development of the allied culinary crafts in 
the program of the tenth anniversary ball, which 
was held on the evening of January 19th. The 
struggle against the long workday for seven days 
a week was graphically told, and no one could 
read the article without realizing the need of 
trade unions to offset the greed of some of the 
employers. We quote the concluding two par- 
agraphs: 

“During the ten years of existence of the allied 
culinary crafts and bartenders of this city, wages 
have been increased 80 to 100 per cent; the six- 
day week has become an established fact; hours 
per day have been reduced, but though still too 
long, the ideal ‘eight-hour day’ is a near future 
possibility. Though the cost of living has in- 
creased in as large, if not larger, ratio to the ad- 
vance in wages, still, we cannot but feel that the 
result of our labors has been worthy of the ef- 
forts and sacrifices that the membership has 
made. There can be no doubt that the efficiency 
and morals of the workers have been raised by 
the shorter day and the day off. 

“And, in reviewing this struggle of the culinary 
workers for ‘recognition and just compensation 
for their labors, noting the examples of self sac- 
rifice and devotion, the resultant advances in the 
educating of the membership in the principles 
of trade unionism, we cannot but feel that the 
allied culinary crafts and bartenders of San Fran- 
cisco have earned their place in the world of 
organized ‘labor. We cannot but feel the foun- 
dation has been well laid for a constant increase 
in strength and effectiveness that will be pro- 
ductive of a labor organization inferior to none.” 

Se 


BOSTON PHOTO-ENGRAVERS WIN. 

The photo-engravers’ strike has been settled 
in the last of the seventeen commercial shops 
affected by the strike order issued by the Boston 
Photo-Engravers’ Union on July 25th of last 
year. 

While the exact terms of the final settlement 
are not made public, it is said that every one of 
the 240 strikers will be given his former position 
if he wishes to accept it. The establishment of 
a weekly minimum of $21, with an eight-hour 
day and extra allowance for overtime work and 
suitable apprentice regulations, are claimed by 
the union. 

Previous to the calling of this strike, there 
was no minimum wage scale in these shops. A 
number of strikers will return to work at once, 
and it is expected that every man now idle will 
be at work before the end of the month. 

Matthew Woll, of Chicago, international presi- 
dent, and Louis Kohlmetz, of the same city, in- 
ternational organizer, who has had charge of the 
strike, have been in Boston looking after the 


details of the settlement. 
—_———_ @_____——_- 


MISS HAGAN HONORED BY UNION. 

On Thursday evening, January 19th, the gar- 
ment workers presented retiring President Miss 
Sarah S. Hagan with a diamond brooch and 
chain, and also with an illuminated. testimonial 
of appreciation for services rendered. President 
Mrs. Margaret Seamen told the retiring officer of 
the esteem in which she is held by the organiza- 
tion. 

Miss Hagan served five years as president, 
and before that time was business agent. In 
these positions she proved her ability and sin- 
cerity, and her co-workers have always enter- 
tained the highest respect for her services. This 
craft has reason to fully know the benefits that 
come from organization, and to the woman who 
has stepped down from the executive office is 
due the thanks of not only No. 131, but of those 
who belong to the trade-union movement. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
January 20, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 

Credentials—W aitresses—Gladys Nevins, Anna 
Greer, vice May Beck and Bertha Cooper. 
Chauffeurs—K. A. Drager, R. McPherson, S. T. 
Dixon. Hackmen—Eugene McCarthy, Jas. Bow- 
lan. Steam Laundry Workers—-Geo. J. Black, 
Mrs. L. C. Walden, Chas. Lineger, Mrs. Lizzie 
Williams, Mrs. Nellie Victor, Mrs. M. Carson, 
Jas. F. Brook, Carrie Parmer, Mrs. T. Garrett, 
Jas. Lineger. Steam Shovel and Dredge Men— 
J. P. Sherbesman. Cooks’ Helpers—Louis Spinos, 
C. W. Barnum, Louis Thomas, Wm. Connolly, 
James Collins. Baggage Messengers—Chas. E. 
Fohl. Carpenters and Joiners No. 3—D. F. Pem- 
berton, vice Wm. Orr. Electrical Workers No. 


151—W. W. Barden, vice J. J. Wharton. Team- 
sters No. 216—Thos. McHugh, J. J. Monahan, 
J. J. Morris, J. Trumpower, A. Green, O. W. 


Swanson. Sailors—Ed Andersen, David Barwa, 
E. Ellison, E. A. Erickson, Chas. F. Hammarin, 
Robert Rollo, Paul Scharrenberg, Robert Tun- 
nell, Wm. Vortmann, Otto Wahrenberg. News- 
paper Solicitors—Wm. Bonsor, S. Schulberg. 
Elevator Constructors—D. J. Murphy, N. Svilo- 
vich. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From E. Backus, sec- 
retary campaign committee local Socialist party, 
protesting against granting street railroad fran- 
chise upon Parnassus, Judah and Ninth avenues. 
From J. F. Jewell & Co., calling attention to 
home-industry bonds for officers of unions. 
From Brother George Gunrey, information as 
to status of Los Angeles strike. From California 
State Federation of Labor, minutes of last meet- 
ing of executive council. From secretary to 
Lieutenant-Governor Wallace, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of approval of Charter Amendment No. 38. 
From Labor Council of Los Angeles, Cal., notifi- 
cation that Fraternal Brotherhood had discon- 
tinued membership with the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association of that city. From 
President Gompers, acknowledging receipt of 
Council’s statement in the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ case. From Secretary Morrison, A. F. of L., 
acknowledging receipt of $80 per capita and price 
of proceedings of A. F. of L. convention. From 
J. A. Himmel, organizer Jewelry Workers, stat- 
ing that the firms of T. Lundy, 718 Market, and 
Alexandra, 763 Market, were antagonistic to or- 
ganization of Jewelry Workers. From Assem- 
blyman Wm. P. Kennedy, stating that he had 
placed Council on mailing list of Assembly. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Attorney Daniel O’Connell, submitting for 
approval proposed amendments to the Code of 
Civil Procedure. From the S. F. Housing Asso- 
ciation, submitting amendment to the State Tene- 
ment House Law. From R. Cornelius, organizer 
Street Electric Railroad Employees, proposed 
law dealing with heating of vestibules of street 
cars in inclement weather. 

Referred to Label Section—From Union Label 
Trades Department, calling attention to the ne- 
cessity of demanding shop cards. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men’s Union, certifying to 
reduction of delegates. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Proposed 
wage scale and agreement of Undertakers’ Union 
No. 9049, referred to secretary. From Common- 
wealth Club, stating that Council’s proposed 
amendment to reformatory measure had been ac- 
cepted, and also that the Club is going to take 
up the matter of compensation for accidents. 

Reports of Unions—Cigar Makers — Fight 
against wage slavery in Tampa, Florida, still on; 
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trade unionists on strike in that city greatly in 
need of financial assistance. Bakers—Have signed 
up with Swain’s Cafe; have settled trouble with 
Vienna Bakery with the assistance of culinary 
unions. Cracker Packers—Doing fairly well; 
National Biscuit Co’s product and all other out- 
side crackers unfair. 

Delegate Schulberg asked for, and was 
granted, the privilege of the floor to present a 
few statements of fact dealing with the declara- 
tion of the past president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, to the effect that 
the open shop should prevail in San Francisco; 
he called attention, in an excellent address, that 
because this man was a Jew that all persons of 
the Jewish race should not be condemned for 
his action; on the contrary, he expressed the be- 
lief that the Jewish workmen in a great majority 
would stand true to the principles of labor and 
disown men of the type of William L. Gerstle. 
Brother Rosenthal also requested leave to con- 
cur in Brother Schulberg’s remarks, and reiter- 
ated his statement that the Jewish people were 
not to be blamed for the action of a few. The 
remarks of both delegates were received with 
applause. 

Report of Label Section—Progressive report 
submitted of its last meeting; stated that through 
its efforts the firm of S. N. Wood & Co. had, 
so far as clerks are concerned, been organized; 
that the bakers were agitating for their label on 
French bread, and requested that the secretary 
of the Council communicate with all affiliated 
unions of this, and the Building Trades Council, 
requesting them to send delegates to the Label 
Section. Further reported having in mind some 
suggestive ideas relative to advertising; report 
of the Label Section was concurred in, and the 
secretary directed to comply, and to also call 
the attention of the unions to the fact that some 
of their delegates were not regularly attending. 

Law and Legislative Committee — Delegate 
Nolan, Legislative Agent at Sacramento, sub- 
mitted a progressive report on the condition of 
measures before the Legislature; he also ad- 
vised the Council that assistance was necessary 
in Sacramento. It was moved that the report 
of Delegate Nolan be approved; that suggestions 
relative to Brother Theo. Johnson or other mem- 
bers of the law and legislative committee going 
to the Capitol be concurred in, and that mem- 
bers of committee be authorized to assist there 
when necessary; motion carried. 

Delegate Johnson, chairman law and legisla- 
tive committee, submitted a report of his recent 
visit to Sacramento, and his conference with the 
Governor. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Nominations—There being no further nomina- 
tions for the office of president, vice-president, 
recording and corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
financial secretary, sergeant-at-arms, trustees and 
directors of “Labor Clarion,’ nominations for 
these offices were, on motion regularly made and 
carried, declared *closed. 

The following additional nominations were 
made: Executive Committee—Chas. Shuttleworth, 
James Lineger, Harry Gildea, J. C. Kloos, James 
Hurley, W. H. Urmy; law and legislative com- 
mittee—Arthur Hinton, Theo. Johnson, John I. 
Nolan, M. E. Decker; organizing committee— 
Miss Minnie Andrews, Mrs. Lizzie Williams, J. P. 
Sherbesman; delegate to Asiatic Exclusion 
League—H. M. Burnet. 

New Business—The Council at this time con- 
sidered a communication from the Hall Asso- 
ciation notifying it that Delegates Wm. P. Mc- 
Cabe and Leo Michelson were no longer mem- 
bers of the board of directors, due to resigna- 
tion. Nominations for the vacancies were pro- 
ceeded with, and Delegates McCabe and Michel- 
son were re-nominated; being the only nominees, 
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secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the 
Council, and they were declared regularly elected 
members of the board of directors of Hall Asso- 
ciation, 

Delegate Bell called attention to the fact that 
some members of the committee appointed to 
deal with the erection of a new Labor Temple 
were not attending as they should, and that if 
they did not attend the Council would be called 
upon to appoint persons in their places. 

It was moved to make election of officers a 
special order of business for 9 p. m. next Friday; 
amended that it be made a special order of busi- 
ness for 9:30 p. m.; amendment carried. 


If You Want 


to help make San Francisco prosperous you 
can do so by Patronizing Home Industry. 

It means more money and employment 
to all; think it over. 


Lundstrom 
Hats 


deserve your support; they are produced by 
San Francisco workmen; they are stylish 
and rank with the best hats in the world. 
Our new store, No. 5, will be opened at 
26 Third Street, about September the 15th. 
Help make San Francisco reach the mil- 
lion mark by 1915; you can if you BOOST. 


Lundstrom’s Hat Stores 


1178 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 
26 Third St. 
72 Market St. 605 Kearny St. 


Factory 69-71 City Hall Ave. 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 
CMemBeR S. F. TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NO. 21) 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 
EXPERT OPTICIAN 


3020 0 Sixteenth Street Between Mission and Valencia 


Open Tues., Thurs. and Sat, evenings until 8 o'clock for benefit 
of those unable to call duringthe day. Glasses to order from $2.50 up 


Modern Methods 
First-Class Work 


EAGLE LAUNDRY CO. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 
w 


“LAUNDRY 
USING THE RE SS Market ISI 
UNION LABEL || Home M si 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Tpgise? 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St., :: San Francisco 


iiaae us} Market 230 


Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 135 POWELL STREET 
Ss _ 266 SUTTER STREET 
ip 1453 POLK STREET 
1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 
MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 
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Receipts—Millmen No. 422, $10; Sheet Metal 
Workers, $12; Beer Drivers, $8; Carpenters No. 
1640, $6; Cooks, $12; Alaska Fishermen, $20; 
Sailors, $20; Chauffeurs, $6; Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers, $4; Plumbers, $10; Milkers, $4; 
Street Railroad Employees, $10; Ice Wagon 
Drivers, $4; Bay and River Steamboatmen, $6; 
Stage Employees, $4; Janitors, $4; Carpenters 
No. 1082, $10; Painters, $20; Molders, $10; Gar- 
ment Workers, $10; Milk Wagon Drivers, $10; 
Sugar Workers, $4; Carpenters No. 304, $2; 
United Laborers, $16; Steam Shovel and Dredge 
Men, $4; Elevator Constructors, $4; Retail Clerks, 
$5; Barbers, $14; Waitresses, $10; Boiler Makers 
No. 205, $4; Broom Makers, $2; Newspaper Car- 
riers, $22; Wood Carvers, $4; Coopers, $8; Bakery 
Drivers, $4. Total, $311. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage and messen- 
ger fees, $5.50; stenographer, $20; assistant 
stenographer, $18; John I. Nolan, $42; Theo. 
Johnson, $25. Total, $150.50. 

Adjourned at 10:25 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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IMPORTANT MEETING TUESDAY NIGHT. 

Next Tuesday evening, January 3lst, there will 
be held a general meeting of the stockholders and 
friends of the California Co-Operative Meat 
Company, at 8 p. m., in the Labor Temple, 316 
Fourteenth street. 

Since the December meeting, the directors of 
the company, aided by a special committee of 
ten, have been busy considering plans relative 
to the company’s welfare, and the point has been 
reached where it is necessary for all stockhold- 
ers to make themselves thoroughly conversant 
with the plans which will be presented at the 
coming meeting. 

As a consequence, all those directly or indirect- 
ly connected with the California Co-Operative 
Meat Company are urged to be present next 
Tuesday evening. Those interested in co-opera- 
tion are also invited. The possibilities of such a 
company as the one referred to are illimitable, 
and trade unionists particularly should be alert to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

ee Se 
INJUSTICE AND INEQUALITY. 

Let me tell you why I am interested in the 
labor question. Not simply because of the long 
hours of labor; not simply because of a specific 
oppression of a class. I sympathize with the 
sufferers there. But I look upon Christendom 
with its three hundred millions of people, and I 
see that out of this number of people, one hun- 
dred million never have enough to eat. Physiol- 
ogists tell us that this body of ours, unless 
properly fed, properly developed, fed with rich 
blood and carefully nourished, does no justice 
to the brain. You cannot make a bright or a 
good man in a starved body. And so this third 
of the inhabitants of Christendom, who have 
never had food enough, can never be what they 
should be—Wendell Phillips. 

— ee 
FROM THE SOCIALISTS. 

Professor George F. Adams of the Department 
of Philosophy, University of California, will de- 
liver a lecture next Sunday evening, January 29th, 
in Germania Hall, Fifteenth and Mission streets. 
His subject will be: “Socialism and Religion.” 

At a recent convention of German labor and 
fraternal organizations, a corporation was formed 
under the business association laws for the pur- 
pose of publishing a weekly Socialist paper in 
the German language. The paper is to be known 
as the “Vorwaerts der Pacific Kueste.” The 
first issue will appear on March 18th, on which 
date a monster meeting in commemoration of 
the Paris Commune and the 1848 revolution will 
be held in this city. 
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“The term professional strike breaker does not 
apply to the legitimate workman who accepts 
any wage he may think proper regardless of the 
actions of his fellows. No unprejudiced person 
blames such a man. So long as he needs the 
money, gives legitimate work in return for it, and 
obeys the laws, he cannot be criticised justly, 
despite what his trade-union fellow workmen may 
say about the matter. If strike breaking were 
left to such men, there could be no objection to 
strike breaking—indeed there would be little 
strike breaking done, for, if prospective strikers 
know that plenty of competent men are willing 
to work under the conditions to which they 
object, they will naturally think twice before 
striking.”—John H. Craige in “Collier’s.” 

Mr. Craige brings in the old selfish argument 
that each man is a law unto himself. The in- 
ference is that provided the individual is satis- 
fied, no one should offer complaint. If men pro- 
ceeded along this line in all walks of life, a con- 
dition of chaos would reign. The need of the 
majority is superior to the need of the few. If 
the non-unionist is willing to set standards be- 
cause he lacks home ties or is easily satisfied, 
then the unionists are justified in protesting 
against being bound in their economic life by 
the few whose thoughts are centered in them- 
selves. 


“All can see and many complain of the econ- 
omy practiced by the United Railroads. The 
city is not to do that. Not by a jugful. It is to 
furnish seats for all in rush hours and pay for 
materials and labor a great deal more money 
than the thrifty corporation pays. And it is to 
employ a lot more people. And if everybody 
gets all that he asks for, it will make a round re- 
duction in fares. The credit of the city is good, 
and as long as we keep it so we can build and 
Operate a road a good deal longer than seven 
miles. But if interest on cost was to come out 
of the profits of operation, city street railroad 
bonds could not be sold for 25 cents on the dol- 
lar.’—-San Francisco “Chronicle.” 

The foregoing is taken from an editorial in 
which the “Chronicle” laments that municipal 
ownership is not proving what it is “cracked up 
to be.” We haven't tried public ownership yet, 
in this city, and therefore it is a little premature 
to lament while the corpse is still extremely 
active. Other communities have found it both 
profitable and pleasant to operate those utilities 
used in common by all the people. Even such 
aristocratic sections as Pasadena and Piedmont 
in California are finding the up-to-date system 
advantageous. When a large city can strike a 
telling blow at corruption, watered stock, mis- 
management, paying dividends to outsiders, and a 
few other regrettable things, it is well to seize 
the opportunity. The “Chronicle’s” picture of 
what the future holds in store is in itself satis- 
fying. aS 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 


= B00T & SHOE 
WORKERS UNION 


STAMP 


246 SUMMER STREET 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 

Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 

The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


joXAL UNION Unie 


WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MAFK REGISTERED 
SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Jan., 
White on Chocolate. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 
COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. 


Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The last call came to these unionists during 
the week: Frank H. McGovern of the hod car- 
riers, Sigurd Abramhenson of the marine fire- 
men, John P. Burke of the plasterers (Oakland), 
Andrew Johnson of the fishermen, George W. 
Lampman of the web pressmen, Charles Franks 
of the waiters, and Wm. F. Moore of the mailers. 

Open meetings are contempiated by the Label 
Section, in which the union label will be fea- 
tured. 

John Dowling, retiring financial secretary of 
the hackmen, was presented with a gold watch 
and chain in recognition of his services during 
by-gone years. 

All the union photo-engravers in the employ 
of the Los Angeles “Times” quit work a few 
weeks ago, and Harrison Gray Otis abused them 
in his characteristic style. He was especially 
peeved because his paper was delayed for two 
weeks in getting out a special edition, owing to 
the absence of competent mechanics. 

Emil Dengel, foreman of the “Examiner’s” 
stereotyping department, is chairman of the 1912 
committee of Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union No. 29, which is busily engaged making 
preparations for the entertainment of delegates 
and visitors to next year’s convention. 

Sacramento has a cooks’ and waiters’ organ- 
ization, a little over a week old. 

J. B. Dale is organizing for the State Federa- 
tion of Labor in Stockton. 

Theodore Johnson of the waiters has won com- 
mendation for his excellent work on the Labor 
Council’s law and legislative committee. 

The bakers are actively making known the 
value of their co-operative bakery in the fight 
against the seven-day week. An excellent article 
is produced. It is clean in manufacture, better 
than any other French bread on the market, and 
slowly but surely is making its way to the front. 

Several of the unions are planning for their 
picnics later in the year. This is a sure sign of 
the coming days when sunshine will reign su- 
preme. 

Andrew Furuseth is ‘reported sick in Chicago. 
It is to be hoped that the veteran unionist will 
speedily recover, for he is a valuable man to the 
cause we believe in. 

Richard Cornelius has decided not to press 
his bill to have the vestibules of street cars 
heated. 

Mrs. L. C. Walden is doing good work in Ala- 
meda County organizing the laundry workers. 
Some of the laundries have applied for the label 
of the craft. The competition of Asiatics has 
aroused the white employers to protest, and they 
know that, with their employees in a union, they 
are better able to combat the unfair Chinese 
and Japanese. 

John O. Walsh has again been chosen presi- 
dent of the Iron Trades Council. 

The milk wagon drivers have given another 
illustration of the fraternal side of the trade 
union. They subscribed a substantial sum of 
money for one of their members who has con- 
tracted tuberculosis, and who was forced to go to 
Colorado for his health. Did you ever hear of 
non-unionists performing these acts regularly? 

The jewelry workers are responding well to 
the efforts of Organizer James A. Himmel in 
their behalf. The union is progressing, and some 
of the employers are contemplating using the 
label, in order that they may show their sym- 
pathy with the cause represented by the labor 
movement. 

San Jose is experiencing a union revival in the 
ranks of the culinary workers. Organizer A. C. 
Beck did good work before leaving for Sacra- 
mento. 


LABOR CLARION. 


LIABILITY AND COMPENSATION. 

Bulletin No. 90 of the Bureau of Labor of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, ‘recently 
issued, is devoted largely to the subjects of em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. 
An article by Lindley D. Clark summarizes the 
measures that have been taken recently by the 
United States Government and by several of the 
State governments, with the object of modifying 
the present laws covering these subjects. A brief 
description of the nature of liability and com- 
pensation systems is followed by a short history 
of Federai and State legislation regarding such 
systems, and this in turn by an account of the 
work up to the present time of various Federal 
and State commissions appointed to inquire into 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. 
The action taken by employers and associations 
of employers and workmen is also fully shown, 
and the laws recently enacted by the State of 
New York relating to the same subjects are 
printed in full. 

Another article in the same Bulletin gives the 
results of a recent conference in Chicago of State 
commissioners on the subject of compensation for 
industrial accidents, with the conclusions reached 
by the conference. 

A third article in the same Bulletin discusses 
and presents in summary form the important 
features of foreign workmen’s compensation sys- 
tems at present in force in various countries, 
The summary covers altogether twenty-six coun- 
tries which have by legislative enactments pro- 
vided some system of compensation of workmen 
in case of industrial accidents. 

Still another article in the same Bulletin re- 
lates to the cost of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance in the United 
States and various foreign countries. This ar- 
ticle is the result of a study by Miles M. Dawson, 
the purpose of which was to ascertain the cost 
to employers for insurance against industrial 
accidents under the various systems of employ- 
ers’ liability and workmen’s compensation at 
present in operation in the various countries. 
The premium rates charged, usually in the form 
of percentages of the pay roll, are given for a 
large list of industries for Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Canada, and the United States. 

———— EE 
A. F. OF L. OFFICERS MEET. 

The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which began its sessions in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 18th, advised the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers’ Union of America 
to appeal to the highest courts in Massachusetts 
against the injunction prohibiting the members 
of the organization from engaging in a strike to 
obtain higher wages and a shorter workday, and 
also prohibiting the officers of the organization 
from paying strike benefits. The railroad station 
agents applied for a federation charter, but as the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers has jurisdiction 
over this class of work the council denied the 
application. Complaints were received of the in- 
adequate payment of many Government clerks, 
and also in regard to the effort recently made to 
lengthen the hours of labor of the clerks. The 
matter was referred to President Gompers. The 
executive council decided in favor of granting a 
charter to the Western Federation of Miners, 
the only reservation being in respect to a few 
local unions of machinists in mining camps. A 
working agreement is promised between the W. 
F. of M. and the International Association of 
Machinists. 

ee ae 

“The best laws, though sanctioned by every 
citizen of the State, will. be of no avail unless 
the young are trained by habit and educated in 
the spirit of the constitution.’”—Aristotle. 
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Ask your Carrier for the Button 
when paying your bill. 


Color of Button Changed Quarterly 


San Francisco Newspaper Carriers’ Protective 
Union No. 12831, A. F. of L. 


PATRONIZE 


ONLY THOSE 


NIC KELODEONS 
Moving Picture Shows 


Displaying this Label in the Ticket Office 


INN SSO 


It Means to Us What Your 
Label Means to You 
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Moving Picture Operators’ Union 


Most Business Men 
: LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 
Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF oe 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF CO 


All Office Supply People 


CLOSING OUT 
FALL SUITINGS 


We are closing out Fall Bicol to 
make room for Spring Stock. Then 
too we want you to get better ac- 
quainted with our new location. Hence 
we offer exceptional values in Merchant 
Tailored Suits. 

As each suit is made ENTIRELY in 
our own shop on the premises, by our 
own force of skilled Union Tailors; you 
are sure to act the very best Tailoring, 
Workmanship and Fit. 


OUR REPUTATION IS OUR BEST GUARANTEE 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 MARKET STREET 
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Pertinent and Impertinent 


The lady who was walking down a dark street 
in Kansas City, and was consoled because the 
man behind her was whistling “Bringing in the 
Sheaves,” just prior to snatching her pocket book, 
should remember that he merely gave a practical 
illustration of the theme. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company of Pennsyl- 
vania was very generous at the Christmas season. 
Hundreds of families in the coke regions were 
unable to observe the holidays, even in a small 
way, and so twenty-five tons of candy were dis- 
tributed among the boys and girls connected 
with the works. This is an excellent way—from 
the company’s standpoint—of overcoming the 
miserable wages paid the help all through the 
year. 


Pennsylvania has had a unique experience. 
Some of the capitol grafters have returned $1,- 
500,500, not as restitution for the crimes com- 
mitted, but to escape going to jail. The new 
State capitol, a magnificent structure, with its 
rich furnishings, cost approximately $13,000,000. 
Of this, the State alleged that it had been de- 
frauded of about $5,000,000. Up to date the State 
has expended $107,961 in prosecuting the case. 
Restitution of $1,595,740 is said to have been 
made by other defendants, 

Andrew Carnegie says that he hasn’t had a 
strike for twenty-six years. “I have not let any 
one have anything to say about labor but my- 
self,” said the amiable Andrew. That is the 
reason why the gentleman is unable to give away 
his libraries fast enough to deplete his treasury. 
These multi-millionaires have never allowed any- 
body but themselves to have a say. They have 
stolen the common heritage of the people with- 
out compunction, and the boast is made that they 
rule the labor they employ. They do. Carnegie 
has always fought the unions and every effort of 
the workers to protect themselves. He has been 
a selfish, cold-blooded union all to and of him- 
self, defrauding those in his employ by his tac- 
tics, robbing the people by the outrageous prices 
charged for the products he manufactured, and 
Congress is on record te prove that armor was 
furnished battleships that was far below the 
agreed standard, and Carnegie and his kind im- 
perilled the national honor and the lives of brave 
men with as little thought as he gathered in the 
dollars by the millions. 


The county clerks of the State are going to 
back County Clerk Mulcrevy of San Francisco 
in his effort to retain fees paid in naturalization 
cases. The backing will be financial, as well as 
moral. The fees in question are paid to the 
county clerks in accordance with Federal law. 
The question is whether they are paid to him in 
an individual capacity, or for the county. It 
would seem to an outsider that the substantial 
salaries of these officials should be sufficient, and 
that the people have a prior claim on all extra 
money. 

“She cannot cook, I know, because she tried 
it once and her attempt was hardly a hit.” So 
said Edna Goodrich’s mother, speaking of her 
daughter’s alleged attempt to cook a dinner for 
her husband, Nat Goodwin. Evidently this was 
uttered in a boasting manner, as showing how 
far Edna was removed above the plebeian herd. 
But what a travesty on the fitness of things. 
Here is a mother proclaiming to the world that 
her daughter is unable to cook, as though that 
was to her credit. It isn’t, any more than the 
family affairs of the Goodwins and Goodrichs are 
a credit to the American standard of civilization. 
They are common beyond description, a menace 
to the morals of the people, and the sneer at all 
that is good in housekeeping and the home shows 
the mother to be like the daughter. 
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BENEFICENT STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


Attorneys for Standard Oil, arguing before the 
Federal Supreme Court in the suit brought to 
dissolve the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, argue that great corporations keep prices 
low. 4 

“Without these corporations,” says Attorney 
John G. Johnson, leading counsel for the com- 
pany, “prices would be higher; hundreds of 
thousands of men would be. deprived of employ- 
ment and our foreign trade would be de- 
stroyed.” 

The old cry of the monopolistic corporations in 
the same old dress. 

Let us assume the impossible and admit that a 
great corporation like Standard Oil, suddenly 
destroyed and with no successors, would leave 
ruin in its path—increase prices, throw men out 
of employment and destroy our foreign trade to 
some extent. 

Such disasters would be the logical result of 
any such cataclysm. 

But does Mr. Johnson wish to make us believe 
that the dissolution of Standard Oil would be 
followed by such disastrous consequences? 

Evidently he does and, just as evidently, he 
underrates the intelligence of the country. 

The dissolution of a monopolistic corporation, 
such as Standard Oil, will not increase prices of 
oil and its products; it will not throw thousands 
of men out of work; neither will it destroy our 
foreign trade. 

A wider measure of competition, a restraining 
of Standard Oil from following its competition- 
destroying practices of the past, will do more 
to reduce prices and give employment to more 
men than anything the company has ever done. 

Mr. Johnson, while he is at it, might recite the 
names of those hundreds of smaller concerns 
Standard Oil has forced to the wall and mention 
a few, at least, of the thousands of men it has 
ruined. 

By so doing, he would further enlighten the 
nation on the subject of the beneficent workings 
of corporations—Oakland “Enquirer.” 

——@____—_- 


BILLBOARDS TO TEACH PREVENTION. 

During the next three months, the billboards of 
the United States will display 20,000 educational 
posters on tuberculosis, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

This will conclude the campaign begun a year 
ago, when the National Billposters’ Association 
donated free space to the tuberculosis cause, the 
Poster Printers’ Association offered free printing 
and nine paper manufacturers gave the paper for 
the posters. The combined value of these several 
donations for this three-month campaign is near- 
ly $100,000. 

The posters are in six different designs, and 
are all printed in three colors. They are seven 
feet wide and nine feet high. Already nearly 
2500 of these posters have been hung on the bill- 
boards of forty-six different cities, and it is 
planned to distribute 20,000 more before April 
lst in over 400 towns and cities. Any anti-tuber- 
culosis society in the United States may receive 
free of charge, except for transportation, as many 
of these posters as can be hung on the boards in 
its territory. The National Association with the 
Tuberculosis Committee of the National Billpost- 
ers and Distributors, are conducting the cam- 
paign. 

The posters show in graphic form how fresh 
air, good food, and rest cure tuberculosis; how 
bad air, overwork, and closed windows lead to 
consumption; and how the careless consumptive 
menaces the health of his family by spitting on 
the floor. 


—————_ &_____ 


“A page digested is better than a book hur- 
riedly read.”—Macaulay. 


Legal proceedings against thirteen of the most 
prominent Atlantic transportation companies 
were begun on January 4th by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Federal Courts at New York un- 
der the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The defend- 
ants are charged with having by contract in Lon- 
don in 1908 constituted themselves a “conference” 
to apportion traffic and regulate wages. Among 
the lines prosecuted are the Allan, the Anchor, 
the Canadian Pacific, the Cunard, the Hamburg- 
American, the North German Lloyd, the Red 
Star, and the White Star. 


American Woolen Mills Tailoring Co. 
" E. E. ERBE & CO., Proprietors 
WHOLESALE TAILORS 
From Mill to Men 
Manufacturers of Uniforms 
109 New Montgomery, Corner Mission, 3rd Floor 
TRY OUR $15 SUITS 


Phones—Douglas 2269, Home J 2269 


SS OF TNE RO 
OSs rAD 


OVERALLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter: Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Service Increased 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Your choice of 


Two Trains 


each way daily 
between 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 
and East via 

El Paso. 


Our Agents will 
tell you 
all about it. 


Southern Pacific 


TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building 

Palace Hotel 

Market Street Ferry Depot 
Third & Townsend Sts. Depot 
Broadway & 13th St., Oakland 
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STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR NOTES. 

The executive council of the California State 
Federation of Labor met in the Labor Temple 
on January 15th. Communications were received 
from the American Federation of Labor, general 
financial appeal for Los Angeles strikers; relat- 
ing to Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, also convict labor bills; relating 
to the so-called “Third Degree,” and urging the 
establishment of laws in the various States to 
put an end to this usurpation of power by the 
police. Legislative Agent L. B. Leavitt was in- 
structed to insist upon the enactment of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, as proposed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. He was also directed 
to call the attention of our legislators to the 
abuse of power known as the “Third Degree,” 
as more and more practiced by the police, and 
endeavor to have some bills prepared relating to 
this subject. 

The Building Trades Council of San Francisco 
asked for co-operation in having the recently- 
adopted Charter amendments ratified, especially 
No. 38. The request was complied with. 

A resolution was indorsed asking the Fraternal 
Brotherhood to withdraw from the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Los Angeles. 

The Walla Walla Trades and Labor Council 
requested support in an effort to have Congress 
sub-divide a tract of land at Walla Walla owned 
by the United States, now occupied as a cavalry 
post and about to be abandoned. The council 
indorsed the resolutions and petition. 

The Barbers’ Examining Law was approved, 
and the Legislative Agent urged to assist its 
passage. 

During the afternoon the executive council met 
with the joint committee on migratory labor. The 

San Joaquin Labor Council and Building Trades 
Council requested that Organizer J. B. Dale be 
retained in that section for the first three months 
of this year. The request was left with the exe- 
cutive officers of the committee. 

P. Sioris submitted a plan for organizing Greek, 
Slavonian and Italian laborers. Secretary-Treas- 
urer Paul Scharrenberg was instructed to write 
to the American Federation of Labor to ascertain 
what assistance may be expected in this work of 
Organization in the western States. 

The executive council carefully considered the 
bills pending before the State Legislature. L. B. 
Leavitt thought the prospects for the passage of 
the American Federation of Labor’s Employers’ 
Liability Bill were good. 

It was decided to indorse Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 2, proposed by Senator Welch, 
which authorizes the Legislature to enact laws 
providing for the “inspection, measurement and 
graduation of merchandise, manufactured articles 
and commodities, and for the appointment of 
such officers as may be necessary for such inspec- 
tion, measurement and graduation.” 

Secretary Scharrenberg stated that all national 
and international unions having locals in Califor- 
nia had been corresponded with regarding such 
of their locals as are not yet affiliated with the 
State Federation. Also that twenty-one organi- 
zations, with an approximate membership of 4300, 
had become affiliated with the State Federation 
since the last convention. 

The Los Angeles situation was discussed at 
length, and the secretary’s action in sending John 
O. Walsh to Sacramento was indorsed, and it 
was decided further to have Brother Walsh visit 
other towns in California wherever his services 

may be required in behalf of the Los Angeles 
strikers. 

A resolution was adopted and ordered sent to 
the American Federation of Labor urging that 
one or more organizers be sent to the city of 
Los Angeles to assist Juan Ramirez, general or- 
ganizer. It was stated that the time is ripe to 
organize, federate and educate the workers. 


LABOR CLARION. 
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Have You Seen those_winter suits 


amd overcoats 


which we are selling at such a 
sharp price reduction? 


Suit, Overcoat or 
Raincoat *] |-" 


Why not do it then, today ? 
All sizes--plenty of assorted 
Styles and cloths. 

ALL UNION MADE 


S.N. WOOD & CO. 


The Satisfactory Union Store. 
Cor. Market and 4th Streets 


Secretary-Treasurer Scharrenberg in his report 
for the last quarter of last year shows that the 
receipts from September 26th to the close of the 
year were $3192.02, and the expenditures during 
that period were $1372.88, of which $513.47 was 

paid for the expenses of the convention held in 
Los Angeles last October, and $350 for the ex- 
penses of one delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. There was on hand at the close 
of the term $1820.14. 

> 2 
UNNECESSARY HOWLING. 

Inspector E. B. Helburg, of the Minnesota 
State Dairy and Food Department, was talking 
about a certain ‘restaurant in St. Paul. 

“Why it’s as bad as the hotel up at————, 
naming a middle-sized town in the iron range. 

“The landlord up there does not come out and 
say ‘Dinner is ready,’ as they do at ordinary 
places,’ he said. “He comes out with a big 
hand bell, and rings it so it can be heard all over 
town. 

“T was sitting in the front room one day when 
he came out with the bell. The ringing made the 
dog set up a loud howl. 

“<Shut up,’ said the traveling man to the dog, 
‘you don’t have to eat here’!” 

jit Se ee 
Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Ferry Stables, 67 Clay and 925 Front. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Mok ctie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Anselmo Dairy, 659 Francisco. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell- Montgomery. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

M. L. Stern died yesterday morning. He was 
only forty-one years of age, and a man of such 
physique that his friends will be surprised to 
hear of his demise. He was sick for some time 
in Mount Zion Hospital, suffering from typhoid 
fever. Mr. Stern was a native of San Francisco, 
and had conducted a business of his own fo; 
years. The funeral will be held next Sunday 
morning at 10:30 o’clock from I. O. B. B. Hal}, 
Van Ness avenue and Ash. The printer delega- 
tion will not attend. A widow survives the de- 
ceased, and she has the sympathy of the mem- 
bers of No. 21. 


Catherine V. Sarcander died on January 25th, 
As Miss Kittie Swift, she worked on the “Bulle- 
tin,’ and married Charles H. Sarcander from 
that office. She was born in this city thirty-six 
years ago. The funeral was held this (Friday) 
morning, interment taking place in Holy Cross 
cemetery. Mr. Sarcander has many friends in 
our ranks, and the loss of his estimable wife in 
the prime of youth is a severe blow to him, as 
well as to those who knew her well earlier in 
life. 


SS 

Next Sunday, January 29th, the regular meet- 
ing of No. 21 will be held in the Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth street, commencing at 1 o’clock, 
This will be the first gathering of members in 
two months, as the meeting called for Christmas 
Day failed to bring out a quorum. Consequently, 
there is considerable business to transact, and 
all are urged to attend. 

The Los Angeles “Citizen” of last Friday 
copied the item we had two weeks ago about 
Comley J. Stuart’s marriage to Mittie R. Sneed, 
and added at the foot: “Mr. Stuart was formerly 
a member of the Los Angeles ‘Examiner’ chape! 
His friends in Los Angeles join in the con- 
gratulations.” 

The menu at Christmas time at the Union 
Printers’ Home was up to the usual high stand- 
ard, and Tommy Hartman was able to sit up 
and take nourishment. 

William Fleming, a California pioneer, died 
in Oakland last week, aged sixty-four years. 
He is survived by his wife and a family. The 
latter include the Rev. William A. Fleming of 
Sacred Heart Parish, and James B. Fleming, 
who is widely known in printing circles, especial- 
ly in Oakland and San Francisco. 

J. H. Balthis left for Fresno last Tuesday, and 
will make that city his home for some time in the 
hope of regaining his health. 

Members are asked to bring non-label printing 
to the union meeting, if more convenient than 
leaving specimens at headquarters. The label 
committee will attend to the rest of the work. 

Geo. H. Logan, foreman of the “Chronicle,” 
was out of the house for the first time last Satur- 
day, after a severe attack of pneumonia. 

There will be a meeting of ex-delegates to 
I. T. U. conventions at 3 p. m. on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1911, in the union’s rooms, 787 Market 
street. Invitations have been sent to all ex-dele- 
gates known to the committee, but it is desired 
that all be present, and if you are an ex-delegate, 
you are cordially invited to attend. 

Those printers who were members of Oakland 
Typographical Union during the period extending 
from January 3 to October 15, 1910, are notified 
that 33 1-3 cents additional for each day was 
awarded to all newspaper and machine employees 
by the National Board of Arbitration. Most of 
the members have received the amount. Others 
who worked between these dates and have not 
been paid are requested to communicate with the 
secretary—D. L. Beatty, 1055 Broadway, Oak- 
land, California. 

C. R. Brokenshire has been confined to his 
room in the Union Printers’ Home with a 
hemorrhage of the nose. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet ist and 3d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Stearaboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bogrulseke—apeee ist and 8d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 24 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

ea Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet first and third 
Fridays in afternoon, other Fridays in evening, 
at 395 Franklin. S. T. Dixon, business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 2464 California. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet Ist 
and 3@ Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 

Franklin. 


Ries Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 

teuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2a and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


alternate 
alternate 
alternate 
alternate 


alternate 


807 Folsom; meet 


Wednesdays, 
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Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59:—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

ioe. Wipror Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

AST ORE” No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 

ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
baat cee No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

emple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 16th 
Ate St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Frank- 

n. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. 
Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. : 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


’ Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 


Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. : 

Rammermen—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple 316 


14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m, 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 


East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. BH. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Bee Honery Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 

- oe Po tage Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
16 th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Blectrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 
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Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 816 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 

Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

Wer pe 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Thursdays; 


Woman’s Union Label League, 
Hannah Nolan, 
enteenth street. 


Local 
secretary-treasurer, 


258—Mrs. 
3719A Sev- 


For Women in Union and Home 


Princess August Wilhelm, wife of the Kaiser’s 
fourth son, has set herself the task of reviving 
one of Germany’s oldest customs, that according 
to which newly-wedded couples immediately after 
the marriage ceremony plant a couple of oak 
saplings in a park or by a roadside of their 
native town. Mulchausen, in Thuringia, is the 
first to respond to the princess’s appeal. A 
municipal official appears at the church door after 
every wedding and invites the bride and bride- 
groom to drive with him in a carriage to-a new 
road near the town and there plant oak saplings. 
The tree-planting idea was started by a former 
elector of Brandenburg with the object of re- 
pairing the ravages caused by the Thirty Years’ 
War. The elector forbade young persons to 
marry until they had planted fruit trees. 

Mrs. Hetty Green, the most remarkable and 
successful business woman of the day, who is 
gradually shifting the burden of her gigantic 
fortune to the shoulders of her son, Col. E. H. R. 
Green of Texas, is devoting much of her time to 
perfecting plans for a great foundation to be en- 
dowed with millions and which will have for its 
object the improvement of the condition of the 
American woman. This statement was made 
last Saturday by a close friend of Mrs. Green, 
who is conversant with her plans so far as they 
have developed. One feature of this institution 
will be a general scheme for the education of 
American girls along lines which will make com- 
petent housekeepers and effective helpmeets for 
husbands who must depend on them at least for 
part of their livings. She believes that it is 
just as necessary to give women a practical tech- 
nical education in home making as it is to special- 
ize the education of young men along the line 
of their future trade. 

The first meeting of the National Council of 
Women Voters, called by Governor Brady of 
Idaho, held in Tacoma, Washington, on 
January 14th. Governor Brady in opening the 
meeting said that the convention represented 400,- 
000 enfranchised women, and that it was for them 
to work for the granting of similar rights to their 
sisters in other States. 

The newly-elected Regent of the State Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Miss Anna Louise Wolcott, 
was one of the four Republican candidates to pull 
through when the cloudburst of Democratic votes 
had been counted in her State. 

According to the United States’ latest census 
there are 4,833,630 women in the country who 
work for wages. That is, one out of every five 
women is obliged to be a wage earner. 


was 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, January 24th, 
President Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. Trans- 
fer card of nae Monroe, violin, Local No. 
264, deposited. A. A. Akounine, violin, admitted 
to membership on examination. 

Permission granted for members to serenade 
a member of Local No. 6 on Monday, January 
30th. 

Reinstated: F. H. Oestrich, 
W. Lamb, H. Auerbach, 
Overbeck, Jr., 
L. Carash. 


D. W. Forbes, A. 
G. C. Santisteban, H. 
Miss F. Tice, Mrs. A. Zingg, R. 


The following committees have been appointed 
for the present year: 

Law and Legislative Committee—J. Josephs, J. 
Kunzelman, J. E. Lehman, John Hynes, F. Allen. 

Auditing Committee—H. W. Morse, Geo. Le- 
rond, H. Todd. 

Examination Committee—A. Tickner, Geo. Pa- 
checo, T. Ingram, J. Dewey, J. Kunzelman. 

Hall Committee—H. Meyer, F. Gashlin, G. 
Ruge, C. Foster, J. Matheson, John Smith. 

Agitation Committee—A. J. Haywood. 

Price List Committee—H. Heller, C. Weisel, G. 
Selo, E. H. Slissman, A. Apel. 

Inspector of Amateur Bands—J. E. Lehman. 

Morris Earl of the Princess Theatre orchestra 
is confined to his bed with a sprained ankle. 
While going from the pit into the music room 
at the theatre, he slipped on the step, causing 
a very severe sprain of the ankle. 

The regular meeting of the Alameda County 
Branch will be held at headquarters in Oakland, 


| field ran to his assistance. 
| began to feel the statesman all over and sudden- 
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on Thursday, February 2, 1911. Election of offi- 
cers and other important business will be trans- 
acted. Members are requested to attend. 

Strike assessments for the month of January 
will amount to $1. Members are requested to 
pay the same promptly, thereby saving much 
inconvenience at the end of the quarter. 

Alex. Winkler, Local No. 157, musical director 
Winkler’s Military Dancers, is reported playing 


| last week at Chutes Theatre. 


ee ee 
ORPHEUM. 

Nothing better in the way of vaudeville has 
ever been offered to the public than the program 
for next week at the Orpheum. Harry Tate’s 
original English company will present their fa- 
mous comedy “Motoring.” John Neff, the brain- 
storm comedian, and Carrie Starr, “The Tele- 
phone Girl,” will contribute an entertaining skit. 
Madame Vallecita’s Leopards will be an inter- 
esting incident of the new bill. Hugh Lloyd, 
“King of the Air,’ on his “cord elastique,” will 
be a novel attraction. Next week will be the 
last of Charles B. Lawlor and his daughters, 
The Victoria Four, Borani and Nevaro, and Clay- 
ton White and Marie Stuart in George V. Ho- 
bart’s slang classic “Cherie.” 

ess Sey ae 
A noted statesman was very fond of riding on 


| horsvback and, being vastly conceited about his 
| fine figure, wore stays to show it off. One day 
| he was thrown from his horse and lay prone on 


the road. 


A farm laborer from a neighboring 
The first aid man 


ly yelled out to another laborer: “Run, Jock, 
for heaven’s sake, for a doctor! Here’s a man’s 


ribs running north and south instead of east and 
west!” 
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The BL gga Deal” | 


hoe House 


B. HATSCHINSHI 


The Store of 
“Honest Qualities’’® 


|PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET “osite Stockton st. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S. UNION SHOE STORE 


UNION MEN 


When you buy Shoes—Buy those with the ‘UNION STAMP.” 


Commercial Bldg. 


The label that signifies that 


they’re\made by honest ‘UNION WORKMEN” and besides is a guarantee of the “GOOD 


QUALITY” of the Footwear. 


We have s00 styles of “UNION-STAMPED SHOES” 


for work and dress wear, and you will find our prices from 50 cents to $1 50 a pair less than 


at other stores. 


UNION STAMPED 
BREWERS’ 
BOOTS 


$6.50 


Extra High Cut 
‘‘Napolean” tops 
(over the knee) Oil 
Grain, Wet Proof 
Vamps. Full 
weight triple soles. 
Sizes 6 to 12, $6.50 


UNION STAMPED 
CONSTRUCTORS’ 
SHOES 


$2.50 


“Close Bordered Calf” Working Shoes 

Broad toe, plain shapes. Bellows tongue 
over instep. 
Double sewed 
sole from toe 
to heel. 


THE CURE FOR WORRY. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

How may worry be cured? First, by realizing 
the utter, absolute uselessness of worry. If you 
were to spend a dozen eternities in worry, you 
could not change a single fact. The only way 
that you can change a circumstance is by hard 
work, and you can’t work hard with a clear head 
and a steady hand if you worry. A party of 
friends were looking at the inmates of a lunatic 
asylum. One of them remarked: “I suppose that 
a large proportion of these people were brought 
here on account of unnecessary worry.” “Is any 
kind of worry necessary?” asked another. 

You may cure worry by taking a larger view 
of life. We are so taken up with our own littl 
affairs that we sometimes forget that there is a 
big world beyond us. And when things go wrong 
—without looking out upon it—we imagine that 
the world is just a great, black, sunless, heartless 
sphere. A broken toy covers the whole horizon 
of a child’s life. How pitifully you have smiled 
at the youngster whose heart was almost broken 
because of what you considered a very trivial 
matter. And you have learned to smile now at 
what you once thought were great sorrows and 
anxieties, because, since then, you have had a 
larger experience. 

It’s a great thing sometimes to forget yourseli 
and to try to remember that your work and your 
life are just a part of God’s great plan for the 
betterment of the world; but don’t forget thai 
they are a part, and then tackle the job, bravely 
doing your best. That’s all that God asks of 
any man. No one can do more. 

Worry may be cured by appreciating that it 
isn’t what one has or what one does, but what 
one is that brings peace of mind. King Solomon 
had riches, culture and power. These are most 
sought after today. Each one is legitimate if 
properly used, but, after having experienced them 
all, what did this wise man say? “Vanity of van- 
ities—all is vanity.” And will you note Christ’s 
comment upon Solomon’s glory: “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not 
neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” Here’s the idea: it 
isn’t one’s outward circumstances nor one’s ac 
complishments that drive away worry. It’s what 
one is. 

And here’s a commonplace cure for worry, trite, 
but nevertheless suggestive: You may cure worry 
by not crossing bridges until you come to them. 
“Children,” said a good man to the family 
gathered about his deathbed, “during my long 
life I have had a great many troubles, most of 
which never happened.” You have sometimes 
wondered how you were to pay the doctor’s bills, 
and where the rent, and coal, and fuel were to 
come from, and how Johnny was to get a pair 
of. shoes, and Annie a necessary dress. Some- 
how, the bills have all been paid. “But,” you 
say, “I had a pretty tough time getting through.” 
Yes, but the hard time consisted of nine parts 
worry and one part work; and that, for the aver- 
age workingman, means that he has worried 
pretty hard. 

The other day I was climbing a circular stair- 
way in a small tower. I could see only one step 
at a time, but when I took that step I saw the 
next. Life is just like that, and I’m very glad of 
it. If we were compelled to view the whole vista 
of future happenings it would unnerve most of us. 
It’s just one step at a time. 

eee 

Mother: “Yes, Willie, that is 
card.” Willie (reading): 
B. A., LL. D’ Say, ma, can’t we all see he’s 
bald without havin’ to read it on a card?” 

—————_>_________ 

“Kindness in women, not their beautous looks, 

shall win my love.”—Shakespeare. 


your uncle’s 
“*Professor Joggles, 


